jl6     SELECTED  PROBLEMS   OF  PERSONAL  ADJUSTMENT
Hamilton (1929) reports an analysis of the voluntary replies of 100
married women and 100 married men, chiefly of the middle classes, to a
large number of questions regarding their sexual experiences. (Some of
these questions were taken from Davis's questionnaires.) Although Ham-
ilton's sample is small and restricted as to source in the general popula-
tion, his results are very suggestive. The exhaustive character of the
questions, both as to number and as to range of data secured, some-
what offsets the limited number of persons interviewed. The following
paragraphs summarize some of his findings:
(1)  The "reactive value" of the opposite sex for a spouse is evidently influenced
by experience with the father and brothers in the case of the wives and conversely
by contact with the mother and sisters by the husbands. Of the eleven women who
made reference to the physically unattractive qualities of their fathers, ten were
rated as dissatisfied with their husbands, and eight of the thirteen men who noted
unattractive features in their mothers said that they were dissatisfied with their wives.
As Hamilton points out, these attitudes seem to rest upon the spouses' responses to
physical rather than to mental characteristics of their parents. Also there is some evi-
dence that only children do not make as good risks in matrimony as do those who
have had siblings, especially of the opposite sex.
(2)  There is no unqualified evidence that a family background of conflict pro-
duces unsatisfactory marriage among the children. Of the 129 men and women
(of the total 200) who stated whether their parents experienced disharmony, 45.4 per
cent of the men whose parents got on well together and 40 per cent of those whose
parents were in conflict were satisfied with their own wives. The corresponding per-
centages for the women were 54.5 and 33.3, which indicates a statistically significant
difference. Separation or divorce of the parents did not seem to prove fatal to the
child's chances of finding satisfaction in his own marriage. Of the ten men whose
parents were either separated or divorced, four were satisfied with their spouses;
for the fourteen women of like family background, five were satisfied.
(3)  There is evidence that a man's marriage to an older woman does not indicate
impending difficulties of marital adjusttnent. Hamilton's findings suggest that a
husband is more likely to be satisfied with'a wife who is from one to three years
older than himself than he is with a wife who is younger. Yet for the women,
although 45 per cent of the 100 were rated as satisfied with marriage, 48.1 per cent
of those who were married to men more than five years their seniors were rated as
satisfied.
(4)   Finally, Hamilton was convinced, at least for this sample, that the husband's
sense of satisfaction in matrimony depended less on his own or his wife's "specifically
sexual adequacy" than Hamilton had at the outset imagined. In contrast, he believes
strongly that, unless she is obviously frigid or markedly undersexed, for the woman
marriage is likely to be unsuccessful if the husband is "definitely inferior as to either
sex desire or sex capacity."
But, as we have remarked previously, sexual adjustment is only one
phase of successful marriage relations, and many other factors, such as